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12.000 HORSEPOWER HYDROELECTRIC UNIT, AT KERN RIVER CANYON PLANT. 
(1) Hydraucone Discharge Regainer. (2) Plate Steel Spiral Casing. (3) Integral Type Governor. 
(4) Flyballs mounted on main shaft. (5) Butterfly Valve. (6) Automatic Pressure Regulator. (7) Direct 
connected exciter. (R) Stator Ring. (9) Upper Spider. 


(Illustration courtesy Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.) 
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“What Makes the Wheels Go Round?” 


Cross Section Study of Turbine Shows Action of Water From Time It 
Enters Machine Until Discharged Into Stream 


HE operation of the turbine used to 
drive the great generators in modern 
hydroelectric plants is a mystery to 

most people. Even in the electrical indus- 
try there are men who have difficulty 
explaining just “what makes the wheels go 
round.” 

A turbine is a type of water wheel having 
vanes or runners that rotate as the water 
under pressure passes over them. 

A phantom diagram of the All's Chal- 
mers generating unit in the Kern Canyon 
Power House graphically shows the action 
of the water on the turbine from the 
moment it passes through the butterfly 
valve until discharged through the draft 
tube over the hydraucone regainer. 


In a description of the action of the unit, 
H. K. Fox, San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation construction engineer, who 
erected the machine, states that the water 
enters the machine from the penstock 
through the butterfly valve (5). This 
valve in the illustration is shown in the 
open position and in general is left in that 
position. Its function is not so much to 
regulate the amount of water entering the 
turbine but to close the entrance into the 
turbine when it is necessary for someone to 
enter the casing and make inspections. 


WICKET GATES CONTROL LOAD 


The water comes down the penstock 
from the tunnel, passes around the scroll 
case and through the wicket gates of the 
runner, the weight of the water on the 
runners causing them to rotate. The 
wicket gates are all inter-connected to a 
huge ring, by which they are controlled. 
An arm or lever from the governor actuates 
the ring. It is by the wicket gates that the 
amount of water entering the turbine is 
automatically increased or reduced when 
the load on the generator drops or picks up. 

A large draught tube having a bell 
shaped ending and known as a hydraucone 
regainer, increases the efficiency of the 
machine about two per cent. The water 
drops through the draft tube (11) after 
actuating the runners and forms a vacuum 
over the hydraucone regainer (1), thereby 
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developing a “pull” on the column of water 
passing through the turbine. This is in 
addition to the “push” the water exerts 
from above. 

The hydraucone regainer is the last word 
in hydro turbine designing, the Kern Can- 
yon plant being the first plant on the San 
Joaquin Power System to install this 
Hnprovement. 


EXCESSIVE PRESSURE RELIEVED 


The automatic pressure regulator (6) is 
a huge valve which is thrown into action 
by a system of levers operated by a governor 
in case the load is suddenly dropped. Its 
purpose is to relieve water hammer on the 
spiral casing. For example, if the load 
were suddenly dropped, the wicket gates 
would instantly be closed by the governor, 
and the water would create a hammer, due 
to the sudden stopping of its impulse, and 
possibly burst the spiral casing before the 
water hammer could travel back up the 
penstock and be relieved at the surge tank. 
To prevent this, the governor automatically 
opens this regulator valve at the same time 
it opens the wicket gates; which allows the 
water to discharge and relieve the excessive 
pressure. 


Daylight view 
mas tree erected before Courthouse Park, Fresno, by 
the Fresno Chamber of Commerce and the City of 


of beautiful electric lighted Christ- 


Fresno. Night view shown on cover of this magazine. 


Fancy Dried Fruit Packs Popular 


Attractive Packages Find Good Market and Open Up New Possibilities 
for Increased Sales of Figs, Raisins and Other California Dried Fruits 


EVER before in the history of 

Fresno fruit packing has there been 

shown so large an assortment of 
fancy dried fruits as is on display in the 
windows of Fresno merchants this year. 


The Christmas spirit was conveyed in 
these packs to a greater degree than in any 
other San Joaquin Valley project. They 
look so delicious and inviting that the ques- 
tion arises “Why have we not seen more 
of these in the past?” 

Investigation shows that this method of 
merchandising fancy dried fruits of Fresno 
and vicinity is comparatively new. One of 
the earliest packers to discover the possibil- 
ities of marketing fruits in this attractive 
way was W. C. Cook of Clovis. |The 
Cook packing plant was started in the back 
room of the Cook home near Clovis in 
1912. Only figs from the young Cook 
orchard just coming into bearing were 
packed this first year. 


FIRST PACK WELL RECEIVED 


Those were the days when associations 
were being advised but none were in ex- 
istence to take the fruit from the farmer 
and pack it for market. Mr. Cook and his 
wife decided they would try marketing 
their fruit in an original and attractive way. 
The pack was simple and somewhat crude 
as compared to the elaborate packs of today, 
yet it was of high quality. The figs were 
all hand picked and washed and treated 
with utmost care. The reception of this 
pack was very gratifying to the Cook family 
netting them about $1000. 

Thus encouraged Mr. and Mrs. Cook 
made plans for handling a much larger 
quantity of fruit the following year, main- 
taining the same high quality. The entire 
pack was sold early in the year for more 
than double the amount received the first 
year. 

And so the business grew, each successive 
year almost doubling the previous year’s 
output, until this year when the Cook plant 
will market close to $100,000 worth of 
fancy pack fruits. 

The market for the first year’s pack was 
in Fresno only. The second year a small 
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quantity was shipped to San Francisco. 
Each year new markets have opened up, 
largely in California. Eastern markets 
have scarcely been touched except in a few 
isolated cases where wholesalers and deal- 
ers have recognized the quality of the fruit 
and pushed the sale among their customers. 


RANGE OF PACKS ENLARGED .- 


With the increasing demand grew a 
wider range of packs. From selected dried 
figs packed in redwood boxes, the pack was 
enlarged to include raisins, nuts, prunes, 
dates and glace fruits in many assortments. 
Fancy white figs in bottles and cans were 
also added which met with a ready market. 
The first redwood boxes used for shipping 
packs were nailed together at the Cook 
plant from lumber cut to order by Fresno 
planing mills. The demand has grown to 
such proportions that redwood boxes are 
ordered by the carload and 70 people are 
employed in the two factories at Clovis. 


NEW TYPES OF FANCY FRUIT PACKS | 
Attractive packages of specially prepared figs, raisins. 
prunes and nuts packed in choice assortments especially 
for Holiday trade. 
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FIG STUFFING MACHINE IN OPERATION. 
After figs have been treated, washed and sorted they are filled with fondant stuffing. 


While dried figs have been the most 
important product of the Cook plant, it 
became evident to Mr. Cook that there is 
a limit to the amount of plain dried figs 
the ordinary person will consume. So he 
studied the dried fig from all angles and 
originated other fig confections. In fact, 
the lowly dried fig, which is the oldest fruit 
known to mankind, has been improved 
under the skillful touch of the Cook. family 
until Old Adam himself never would recog- 
nize the chief article of his diet while in 


the Garden of Eden. 


FILLED WITH DELIGHTFUL STUFFING 


Mr. Cook has taken the withered and 
wrinkled fig and filled it to a youthful 
plumpness by means of a stuffing. This 
stuffing is a delightful creamy substance 
very much like nougat or fondant, but 
containing fig meat. “he Cook stuffed fig 
is just about the most delightful confection 
one could find anywhere. There seems to 
be no limit to the amount the average per- 
son craves. The writer consumed half a 
pound and still had room for more. 

The method of stuffing figs at the Cook 
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plant is novel and original. A stuffing 
machine developed in the Cook plant is 
used. A large hopper holding about ten 
gallons of filling is loaded with the stuffing 
which is heated by means of steam jackets 
so it will not cool and harden. The stuff- 
ing flows from the hopper into a tube two 
inches in diameter from which four spouts 


Closeup of stuffing operation. 
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The stuffed figs are wrapped in parafine paper and tinfoil and packed in attractive colored cartons or redwood 


boxes ready 


project. The tube is covered with a steam 
jacket to keep the stuffing at the flowing 
temperature. A screw extending the full 
length of the center tube is driven by elec- 
tric motor and moves the mixture forward 
under pressure. The nib of the spout is 
inserted into the fig which is filled by 
opening a valve by means of a foot control. 

The skin of the fig is instantly filled and 
is ready to be wrapped in tissue and colored 
tinfoil. These figs are packed in cartons 
and redwood boxes, and in small packages 
labeled “Adam’s Lunch” which are sold on 
trains at five and ten cents a_ package. 
Stuffed figs also enter into some of the fancy 
Christmas packs put up by the Cook plant. 

The machine used in stuffing the figs 
was designed by Mr. Cook after several 
years experimentation and is the first of its 
kind ever made. 


NEW CONFECTIONS ORIGINATED 


A new confection of stuffed fig centers 
and chocolate coating is in process of 
development and soon will be on the mar- 
ket, Mr. Cook announces. A stuffed prune 
is another Cook creation that promises great 
possibilities. 

The Cook pack of stuffed figs and other 
fruits finds a ready market almost the year 
round, although the greatest demand at 
present is for Christmas packs. 

These packs open up new possibilities for 
marketing thousands of tons of fancy dried 
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for shipment. 


fruits grown in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The necessity for perfect fruit and most 
exacting packs is apparent. If the market 
is to expand as it has for the Cook products, 
then all fancy packs should be of the very 
highest quality. The great American public 
demands good food products. The San 
Joaquin Valley can supply a vast amount 
of fruit such as can be grown nowhere 
else in America. The answer is clear. 
Pack the best fruit in the best manner we 
know how. 

Such plants will bring additional wealth 
and prosperity to the great San Joaquin 
Valley and provide employment for thou- 
sands of workers during a large part of the 
winter season. 


IFEST SIDE CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE ISSUE BOOKLET 
A very interesting booklet describing 
West San Joaquin Valley is published by 
the Chambers of Commerce at Dos Palos, 
Los Banos, Gustine, Newman, Patterson 
and Tracy. Eight large pages are filled 
with illustrations and descriptions of that 
section of the San Joaquin Valley lying 
west of the San Joaquin River and extend- 
ing northeast and southwest from Dos 
Palos to Tracy. The pictures are very 
good and the descriptive matter gives a 
complete yet conservatively drawn outline 
of the resources and possibilities of this rich 
section. 


Give Us the Cows and the Chickens 


Old Time Farming, With Diversity of Production, Is San Joaquin 
Valley’s Big Need. 


By A. Emory WisHoN, General Manager San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation. 


\VERY electrical man understands not 
only the meaning but the importance 
of “diversity factor” in our industry. 

— If electricity were 

used for one purpose 
only, — for lighting, 
for factory operation, 
or for farm pumping, 
— our great power 
houses perhaps never 
could be built, for 
they would stand 
practically idle many 
hours aday and 
many months of the 
year and there would 
not be sufficient use 
of them to warrant 
the investment. But 
diversity of use gives 
- a balanced distribu- 
tion of load. The lighting load falls off in 
summer; but the farm pumps are operating 
then. When the winter comes the pumping 
load decreases, and the increase in lighting 
and heating makes up for it. Careful study 
of diversity factor and planning with it in 
mind has been largely responsible for the 
industry’s development: 


[A.EMORY WISHON| 


DIVERSITY IS NEEDED 


What the San Joaquin Valley needs 
right now is consideration of the diversity 
factor in its general development. Re- 
adjustments are in progress to bring about 
economic balance. In this readjustment 
we are becoming conscious of two out- 
standing points: 


1. We have been carrying too many 
eggs in one basket. 

2. Our concentration upon the raisin 
industry has produced a curious psychology 
that has blinded us to our other resources. 

It is frequently and erroneously declared 
that the raisin industry is the backbone of 
our community’s wealth. It should be 
said that the land which produces the 
raisins is the backbone of that wealth. That 
land will produce,—in fact, is producing,— 
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many other crops, and they are just as 
profitable as raisins and can be made even 
more so. 


Let us not discount the importance or 
the extent of the raisin industry. It is 
bringing many millions of dollars to the 
valley every year. The Sun-Maid Growers 
are functioning with an efficiency that 
means wider sales distribution, new mar- 
kets, the disposal at a fair price of all the 
raisins we shall produce. Prices will per- 
haps never again soar to the 1920 level. 
They will be just normal prices, assuring 
a good income to the grower with a reason- 
able investment and a crop of at least two 
tons to the acre. The grower who bought 
his vineyard at inflated values of the peak 
period, or who is trying to make a living 
on land that God never intended should 
grow grapes, is bound to suffer. 


MARKET CONDITIONS UNCERTAIN 


But the farmer who depends upon raisins 
alone is always taking a chance. He has 
a comparatively easy life, but he never 
knows what market conditions will be, nor 
does he have available cash save what the 
banks will advance him between crop pay- 
ments. 


I know many of these growers. I have 
one in mind right now. He has 30 acres. 
Ten years ago he kept a few cows, had a 
considerable flock of chickens in his barn- 
yard, grew his own vegetables, and came 
into town once a week driving old Dobbin 
to the buggy. But when he began to get 
those big returns from raisins, he got rid 
of all the cows but one, killed off the chic- 
kens, bought his vegetables from the China- 
man, and invested in an automobile which 
made it easy for him to come to town every 
day. Now he is having his troubles; and 
he owes the grocer, and the butcher, and 
just about everybody else, including the 
vegetable Chinaman. 


Near him is a farmer with twenty acres. 
He has only ten acres of vines. The other 
ten are devoted chiefly to alfalfa. His 
neighbors have always considered him 
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rather stupid. He was advised long ago 
to plant ten acres more of raisin or table 
grapes. But he somehow couldn’t seem to 
get round to it. He had seven cows,—good 
cows, too; and they kept him so busy that 
he never had time to plant any more vine- 
yard. He also kept 250 hens, which is 
235 more than he needed for home demand. 
He kept right on fattening up a pig or two 
and putting down a barrel of salt pork 
every winter. And he grew a little garden 
truck, just enough for the family table. 
The cows and the hens meant a lot of hard 
work. But he isn’t afraid of work appar- 
ently. And cows and chickens mean cash. 
He gets cream checks twice a month. 
California dairy production is not equal to 
the demand, so there is always a market 
for the cream. The skim milk helps fatten 
the hogs. He can get cash for his eggs, or 
he can trade them in on his grocery bill, 
which is just about the same thing. Eggs 
are in demand always. Fresno city is 
importing 25,000 cases of eggs every year, 
so the home product always finds a market. 


DIVERSITY PAYS EXPENSES 


This particular farmer’s running ex- 
penses are met by his diversity. He pays 
every bill promptly. He enjoys the inde- 
pendence which is the boast but not the 
realization of every farmer. And when 
raisin harvest comes, he doesn’t worry so 
much over the price or the tonnage, for 
whatever he gets is “velvet.” 

Credit men who have analyzed accounts 
in the valley recently have found that one- 
crop farmers constitute the bulk of the 
delinquents. The farmer who has recog- 
nized his own welfare in diversity, and 
practiced it, is rarely found among those 
whose bills are unpaid. 

Good cows cost money, but they are 
worth it. They mean work, but nobody 
ever prospered without work. They mean, 
too, a steady income of cash, and that in 
turn means freedom from the worry of 
debt. Every county in the San Joaquin 
Valley and each of the Coast counties on 
our system would feel an immediate reac- 
tion of prosperity if every farmer main- 
tained a six-cow dairy herd. 

Chickens do not cost so much. 
require considerable attention, too. 
they more than pay their way. 

We need the diversity factor upon our 
farms. The cows and the chickens are the 
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obvious first answer as to the question of 
getting it. They will mean greater pros- 
perity to all the farmers, and a reflex in 
greater community prosperity. And they 
will show the way to diversified and profit- 
able farming upon our millions of acres of 
undeveloped land. 


1924 MINSTREL SHOW BY 
FRESNO S. J. POWER CLUB 
The Fresno San 
Joaquin Power 
Club will repeat the 
minstrel show given 


with such success 
for the first time 
last year. While 


the definite date of 
the performance has 
not been settled, it 
is probable that the second or last week in 
February will be selected. 

The 1924 production will have many 
new features differing in detail from the 
first production, the general minstrel idea 
being used. 

Al. C. Joy who directed the first show 
will write, compose, arrange or steal the 
songs, music, gags and stories for the 
production, which information sets at rest 
any doubts that may arise as to the success 
of the affair. 


The chorus is 
being rehearsed and 
drilled by A. B. 


Carpenter, who has 
the music in charge, 


and Al. C. Joy. 


Specialty numbers 
are in preparation 
by the talented 


members of the 
power club that are said to be equal to 
many professional numbers. 

The 1924 production is costing consid- 
erably more than the previous performance 
and to cover this additional cost, the com- 
mittee has decided to make a charge of 
50 cents admission to all except San Joaquin 
Power Club members who will be admitted 
free. 


JOKE ELECTRICALLY 
Electrician’s wife (victim of hay fever) : 
“Watt's the meter? Wire you insulate?” 
Electrician: “I got shocked by a couple 
of vamperes.” 


What Will be Paid for 1924 Cotton? 


Study of Cotton Prices and Causes of Fluctuations Over Ten Year 
Period Brings Out Some Interesting Facts and Figures 


By H. N. CarroLL, San Joaquin Light 3 Power Corporation 


HE question at present in the minds 
of the cotton growers of the San 
Joaquin Valley is naturally “What 

can be expected for the year 192+ in the 
matter of production and price?” 

This question can best be answered by a 
study of production records of the past ten 
years and how production and other factors 
have governed prices. 

The following graph distinctly shows the 
rapidly increasing loss to the American 
cotton grower due to the boll weevil. 

The last figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a percentage of 
loss of potential cotton were for 1921. 
These figures show a loss of approximately 
31 per cent of the potential cotton crop 
attributed to the activities of this insect and 
these figures were weighted to include 
- cotton growing states not affected by the 
pest. At the prevailing price for that year 


this cotton would have brought better than 
600 million dollars in the market. 

It is estimated that the loss from the boll 
weevil in 1922 and 1923 was as great as if 
not greater than in 1921. The elimination 
of this insect would have added 4 million 
bales more to the production figures of 
1922 and 1923 and would have brought 
our production figures for these years to 
better than 14 million bales or a little 
above our pre-war average. 

The boll weevil problem will eventually 
be solved but at present no method has 
been developed that can economically be 
used to eliminate this pest. As a result 
American production must remain below 
normal unless made up in localities not 
affected by this pest. As long as American 
and world production remains below nor- 
mal, the law of supply and demand will 
maintain prices above normal. 

These curves also show very clearly the 
relation of price and production. In 1914 


A study of cotton production, farm price. 
of Agriculture records over 
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MADERA COUNTY FARMERS STUDY COTTON IN MENDOTA SECTION. 
Top—Lunch at pumping plant on Encher & Alexander ranch. 
Center—A field of cotton after first picking on the Frank Helm ranch near Mendota. 
Bottom— (Left to right) H. N. Carrell, G. V. Footman, N. E. Sanders, J. H. Barrett, J. J. Piersor, 


F. Bierer and M. M. Dyer. 
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the absolute peak of American production 
was reached when a 16 million bale crop 
was harvested. This production, coupled 
with the fact that the world war started 
in August of that year (stopping all exports 
of cotton for the time being), broke the 
price until it reached the lowest level since 


the year 1898 (Spanish-American War.) 


The next year, 1915, the production 
slumped to 11 million bales, due to reduced 
planting. American exports to the Allied 
countries increased and the price started on 
an upward trend which reached its peak 
in 1919, the year after the armistice was 
signed. During this period from 1914 to 
1919 the production remained between 11 
and 12 million bales and the jump in price 
in 1919 was due to the export demand 
immediately following the war. In 1920 
the production was increased to 13 million 
bales and supplies of cotton in government 
and other warehouses amounting to 9 mil- 
lion bales were placed on the market which 
made 22 million bales of cotton in sight 
for that year. This was more American 
cotton than has ever been available in any 
one year and again the price broke resulting 
in a heavy loss to the grower. 


In 1921 the American production 
slumped to the lowest figure in 30 years, 
and the carry-over of 6 million bales only 
made l4 million bales in sight for that 
vear which again boosted the price. In 
1922 the production was 10 million bales 
and the carry-over was reduced to 3 million 
bales leaving 13 million bales in sight for 
that year and again the price rose. 


In 1923 the carry-over was only 
214 million bales and with a 10 million 
bale crop made 12% million bales in sight 
for this year, and the price again reached 
35 cents. 

It is predicted that the entire 12!4 mil- 
lion bales will be consumed this year. 

Those growers with their very unpleas- 
ant memories of 1920 must remember that 
there is nothing comparable in the con- 
ditions existing then and now. In 1920 
there was more American cotton in sight 
than ever before in the history of the 
country while today the world is facing a 
cotton famine. It is possible that American 
production can be increased for the coming 
year but agricultural experts have so far 
been unable to figure just how and where 
it can be done. If the production for the 
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next year can be returned to the average 
of between 13 and 14 million bales there 
will still be no more cotton in sight for the 
next year than there was for 1922 and 1923. 

At the present rate of export and home 
consumption the cotton now in sight will 
not be sufficient for the year’s demand by 
something like a half million bales and the 
world will then be in a position of living 
from hand to mouth as far as cotton is. 
concerned until such a time as increased 
production will permit the building up of 
another reserve supply. 


MADERA FARMERS STUDY 
COTTON GROWING FIRST HAND 


To get first hand information of the 
growing of cotton in the San Joaquin 
Valley, a group of Madera Farm Bureau 
officials and farmers made a tour of ranches 
in the vicinity of Mendota. December 9, 
where cotton was grown successfully dur- 
in the past year. 

The Wylie M. Giffen ranch was the 
first place to be visited where a large area 
was planted to Acala medium staple. 

The party proceeded to the F. M. Helm 
ranch, the Crews ranch, and the Maupin, 
Haber and McGuire ranches where cotton 
growing possibilities of this section were 
shown. 

Lunch, was enjoyed at the Encher and 
Alexander ranch. 

The day was counted a complete success 
by those in the party, much valuable infor- 
mation being obtained by the interested 
farmers. 

Those in the party were M. B. Ward, 
Fairmead; M. M. Dyer, Chowchilla; J. J. 
Pierson, Secretary Madera County Farm 
Bureau; E. Noren, Madera; F. Bierer, 
Madera, a former eastern farmer; N. E. 
Sanders, President of Chowchilla Farm 
Center; and Ray Humphries, Madera 
farmer who gave important information 
regarding the growing of cotton from his 
knowledge extending over many years as a 
general farmer. 

The party was escorted by J. E. Barrett, 
District Manager of the Madera District, 
assisted by F. V. Footman of the Madera 
District; J. B. Carter of the Power Sales 
Division; and H. N. Carroll, Engineer of 
the Power Sales Division who has been 
giving the cotton situation some close study 
during the past year. 


Oldest Employee in Point of Service 


Anthony G. Rose Arrived in Fresno Thirty-Seven Years Ago to Remain 
One Day; Twenty-Nine Years With San Joaquin Power. 


WENTY-NINE years ago, last 
July, the Fresno City Water Com- 
pany, then controlled by Seymour & 
Howell, required the 

services of a machin- 

ist to assist Superin- 
tendent J. D. Cun- 
ningham in the work 
of overhauling the old 

Holly water pumping 

plant which supplied 

the town of Fresno. 
Anthony G. Rose, 

“Tony,” as he is 

called, took the job 

and went to work 
at the old water com- 
pany plant on Fresno 

Street, near O Street, in July, 1894, as 

machinist and repair man. At that time 

the old water plant consisted of a Holly 
system having a capacity of 2000 gallons 
per minute. The plant was the pride of 
the town, the engine and pump being 
painted a bright green striped with gold, 
while the many controls, valves and num- 

erous working parts were nickeled to a 

mirror-like brightness. The Holly idea 

was that a machine should be ornamental 
as well as useful. 


A. G. ROSE. 


PERFORMED DUTIES WELL 


‘Tony was made assistant superintendent 
to J. D. Cunningham and given the job of 
keeping the old machine plugging along 
day and night so that Fresno would be 
abundantly supplied with water. 

That he performed his duty well is 
attested by the fact that never once during 
the time he had the pump and plant under 
his direction was there a shortage in the 
mains of the Fresno City Water Company. 

On one occasion he almost lost his repu- 
tation for continuous service when his 
plant suffered a breakdown during a fire. 
“We had an old three-cylinder differential 
plunger upright pump,” relates Tony, “and 
one day we got an alarm for a fire. The 
Sperry Flour Mill was ablaze and we pro- 


the wreck and decided there was no time 
to make the proper repairs. Two cylin- 
ders were out of commission. I decided to 
get the dead cylinder out of the way. 
Within five minutes I had a crew on the 
job with sledge hammers and chisels and 
we proceeded to literally smash the dead 
cylinder into small pieces. In less than five 
minutes we had it out of the way and 
were running. In the meantime the re- 
serve in the pressure tank was getting low. 
To conserve this supply we cut off all mains 
except those feeding the line to the neigh- 
borhood of the fire. We soon had our 
pump running and the fire chief never 
knew hoy near he came to running out of 
water. 
DESIGNS NEW PUMP 


“Soon after that experience we installed 
a centrifugal pump built especially for our 
purpose from designs I had worked out. 


This interesting photograph was made in 1906, while 
No. 3 Power House of the Crane Valley System was 
under construction. A. G. Wishon is driving the first 


ceeded to cut in the fire pump. Bang! car used by San Joaquin Power and pbeside him is 
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That original centrifugal pump continued 
in business until 1920.” 

This pump was a two-stage water 
balanced compound centrifugal 7-inch 
pump of 1800 gallons per minute capacity. 
The water balance was secured by having 
the two runners opposed. This was a new 
principle as previous pumps had the run- 
ners set to pull the water in the same direc- 
tion thereby causing a heavy end thrust 
and heating of the bearings. 


DRIVES FIRST COMPANY AUTOMOBILE 


Tony continued to operate the pumps 
until 1906, when he was placed in charge 
of the first garage and shop of San Joaquin 
Power. 

The first automobile to be used by San 
Joaquin Power was a White Steamer. 


This machine was used by Mr. A. G. 
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Entire garage and shop crew in 1912. 
Grummett*’ Fay Strain*, A. G. Rose*. 
*Still with the company. 
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Wishon, then General Manager, who made 
frequent trips into the mountains and over 
the system and found the automobile a 
great convenience. Tony Rose was made 
driver and master mechanic of the new 
car. The garage and machine shop where 
the car was housed and repaired consisted 
of a lean-to shed adjoining the water plant 
and was the small beginning from which 
the present extensive garage has grown. 


MADE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 


Tony Rose continued to conduct the 
garage as it grew and for fourteen years 
was chief of the transportation department 
until compelled by ill health in 1921 to 
take an indefinite vacation. He saw the 
automobile department grow from one 
machine to three hundred. He began as 
the only machinist and remained to see as 
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Holly System Pump in Fresno Water Company Plant soon after Tony Rose took charge in 1894. 


many as fifty men under his direction in the 
driving, care and repair of cars and trucks. 

Tony began his work as a machinist in 
1879 in the shops of H. W. Rice in San 
Francisco. He finished his trade with the 
San Francisco Tool Company and came to 
Fresno in 1886 to work one day. For 
eight years he was employed in various 
industries and shops in the city of Fresno 
before entering the employment of the 
Water Company. During this period he 
ran the Fresno Gas & Electric Company’s 
light plant consisting of two Waterhouse 
arc lamp machines of 40-lamp capacity and 
one 1000-lamp alternating current machine 
for incandescent lighting. This plant 
which was then the sole supply of the city, 
would not be sufficient to supply a business 


house the size of Roos Brothers today, yet 
it was all that a city of 10,000 had in 1888. 

We are glad that Tony has prolonged his 
one day’s stay to 37 years. He is now the 
oldest employee in point of service in the 
San Joaquin system and we hope he is with 
us for another 37 years. 


TONY ROSE RECEIVES 
TURKEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Members of the San Joaquin Power 
Company Garage crew at Fresno presented 
‘Tony Rose with a fine turkey for Christ- 
mas which brought great joy to him. He 
writes: “Not only was it a surprise, but 
a great pleasure to know that my friends 
at the garage remembered me with the gift 
of a fine turkey. .. . You still give me a 
thought and that alone means a lot to me.” 
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1924 Budget Announced 


Expenditures for 1923 Total More Than $6,700,000; Extensions and 
General Development Work to be Greater in 1924. 


ORE than $6,700,000 was paid out 
in construction and operating 
costs by the San Joaquin Light 

and Power Corporation during 1923, 
according to a recent announcement made 
by General Manager A. Emory Wishon, 
the figures being taken from departmental 
reports now ‘being completed. Of the 
amount, $2,900,000 was paid for labor, and 
$3,800,000 for materials. 


DIVERSITY STABILIZES BUSINESS 


“Business has shown steady, normal 
increase,” Manager Wishon declares. “In 
some directions we have naturally felt the 
prevailing depression. But we have such 
diversity of uses in the spread of electricity 
over our territory that the falling off in 
one direction is compensated for in another. 
so that viewed generally the year has been 
in every way satisfactory.” 

Construction work for the year as far as 
main items are concerned includes the com- 
pletion of the McKittrick-Santa Maria 
power line and the new Santa Maria sub- 
station, which betters the wholesale service 
to the Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation; completion of the California 
Avenue substation at Fresno; partial com- 
pletion of the industrial vards plant at 
California and Orange avenues; enlarge- 
ment of ditches and conduits to increase 
storage in the Crane Valley reservoir; 
enlargement of generating capacity of 
No. 3 power house on the Crane Valley 
system; and the erection of the new ten- 
story million-dollar office building in 
Fresno. 


STATISTICS SHOW GROWTH 


Statistics furnished by Mr. Wishon sup- 
port his statement of steady growth 
throughout the system and a corresponding 
increase in population for the Valley. 

The figures show 2,296 new accounts 
were added to the company’s books during 
the year from October 31, 1922, to October 
31, 1923. On the latter date the books 
showed a total of 55,465 services through 
which energy is supplied for lighting and 
the operation of motors divided into 47,211 
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lighting and 8,254 power accounts. Addi- 
tional energy amounting to 1,886,328 kilo- 
watt hours were used by the new consumers 
during the year. 

Residential lighting accounts increased 
3,526 making a total of 35,078. The 
number of services through which power is 
supplied to farming and dairying consum- 
ers on the company’s system increased from 
5.264 to 5,834, showing a total gain of 570. 
‘There was an increase of 101 in the indus- 
trial plant classification making a total of 
2,516 in 1923. 

A steady community growth is indicated 
by the increase in schools and churches. 
there being 550 of these accounts on the 
books of the company in 1922, compared 
to 598 this year, an increase of 48. Both 
meat and fruit packing plants show an 
increase from 206 to 251, an addition of 45. 


NEW BUDGET COMPLETED 


Budget estimates of 1924 expenditures 
for the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary companies total 
more than $6,000,000. The budget was 
prepared at a recent meeting of the com- 
pany's directors in Los Angeles at which 
estimates of the coming year’s financial 
needs were presented by General Manager 
A. Emory Wishon. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Wishon that 
the budget total is less than that of 1923, 
but actually provides more for extensions 
and general development work, as the cost 
of the new office building in Fresno was 
included in last year’s outlay. 

The $6,000,000 will take care of the 
requirements of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation, the Midland Counties 
Public Service Corporation, and the Fresno 
City Water Corporation. 


SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS 
The San Joaquin Light & Power Cor- 


poration’s expenditures will be in excess of 
$5,500,000. The cost of additional distri- 
bution lines and services to supply new 
consumers throughout the valley is esti- 
mated at 31,300,000. More than $550,000 


will be expended for improving present 
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distribution lines and increasing substation 
capacities to handle the growth of the load. 
Enlargement of the ditches on the Crane 
Valley system to provide more generating 
capacity, further development work on the 
Kings River project, new transmission 
lines and general improvements to the com- 
pany’s 15 power plants will require an out- 
lay of $500,000. Other improvements in 
service, such as new gas holders and mains 
in Selma and Merced, gas mains in Bakers- 
field and water mains in Selma, buildings 
and sundry betterments, will entail expen- 
ditures of $650,000. In addition to this 
construction work of $3,000,000, the cor- 
poration will expend $2,500,000 in labor 
and materials for the operation of its 
electric, gas, water and railway systems. 

The Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation, operating in Coalinga and on 
the coast, plans extensions to its system to 
cost $300,000, of which $200,000 is to 
provide for lines and services to new con- 
sumers, and $100,000 for improvements in 
substations and existing lines. 

The Fresno City Water Corporation to 
provide water service to new homes, stores 
and industries in Fresno, will spend 
$200,000. Of this amount $20,000 will 
be for new pumping plants, and $180,000 
for enlargement of the distributing system. 
It is expected that the growth of Fresno in 
1924 will require the laying of 75,000 feet 
of new mains to supply new consumers 
and to further improve the service. 


D. P. MASON GIVES CORRECT 
DATA ON POLE TREATMENT 


San Joaquin Power Magazine has dis- 
covered that it has at least one essentially 
human quality,—it makes mistakes. Hon- 
estly, it does! For instance, it attempted 
last month to describe the method used in 
treating poles. But our inquiring reporter 
must have obtained his information from 
some one still living in the middle ages. 
He described an ancient process long ago 
abandoned. 

The mistake is here gladly rectified, and 
the true story of pole dipping is related by 
D. P. Mason, head of the Supplies Division, 
who knows more about poles than the 
North Pole, and more about dipping than 
the Big Dipper. 


“We have the new pole treating plant in 
operation now and with the two treating vats 
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we have at the new plant, it gives us a capacity 
of treating two hundred poles at one time, or 
approximately two carloads. The poles are 
given a butt treatment of an approved type of 
creosote and are soaked in this creosote at a 
temperature of from 212 to 230 degrees Fahren- 
heit from four to six hours. The hot creosote 
is then drawn off and the poles given a bath 
of cold creosote with a temperature of approxi- 
mately 100 degrees for not less than two hours, 
dependent upon the condition of the timber 
with reference to seasoning. We feature on 
treating only poles that are thoroughly sea- 
soned and dry, but should a contingency arise 
whereby we do not consider the timber as hav- 
ing been thoroughly seasoned, the butts of the 
poles for a few inches above the ground level 
and 18 inches below the ground level are per- 
forated with a spike hammer so as to insure 
proper penetration of the creosote, but this only 
happens on a very small percentage of poles. 


“We only carry a small, or what is known 
as an emergency stock of treated poles in the 
Fresno yards for use in the Fresno District and 
emergency shipments. We do not creosote any 
poles for outside districts until we receive 
orders for a certain quantity, which are then 
placed in the treating vats and after the treat- 
ing process is completed, the creosote is with- 
drawn and we can then place the poles on the 
cars immediately for shipment, without the 
necessity of laying them on the rack. This 
enables us to avoid a heavy cost of additional 
and unnecessary handling of poles, which in 
the course of a year would run into a large 
sum of money on account of the large volume 
of poles we handle. 


“Furthermore, it is conceded that the sooner 
the pole is installed after it has been treated 
the better results from a standpoint of long 
life will be obtained and for that reason we 
only treat poles as the necessity for the use of 
same comes up, with the exception of the 
emergency as mentioned above. 


“With reference to the cross arm boring 
machine the article was correct, but when we 
install this machine in our new cross arm mill 
at the Industrial Yards, which will take place 
about the first of January, we contemplate 
doubling up the two machines shown in your 
photographs. In other words, placing them in 
such a position that one operator can bore the 
top holes and the side holes at the same time. 
In our operations at the old plant, with the 
same machine, it required two operations to 
bore the top holes and the side holes.” 


Nor Him! 


Shop Foreman—‘“You ain’t one of them 
blokes wot drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as knock-off blows, are you?” 


Lily White—‘‘Not me. Why, I often 
have to wait five minutes after I put me 
tools away before the whistle goes.” —T he 
Sydney Bulletin. 
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GREETING: 


San Joaquin Power Magazine extends 
its best Wishes for 1924. 

As we enter the new year let there be a 
feeling of confidence and faith in the 
success of our future, —based on the 
boundless resources of this favored section, 
—sunshine, soil and water. With these and 
faith we cannot fail. 


ARGUMENTS OF IGNORANCE 


“More unwise popular movements are 
started and maintained because of ignor- 
ance of the facts than from all other causes 
combined,” declared O. C. Merrill, secre- 
tary-manager of the Federal Power Com- 
sion, in an address recently delivered before 
the Southern Appalachian Water Power 
Conference at Asheville, N. C. 


Merrill is one of the country’s leading 
experts on the hydro-electric industry. His 
position has demanded close study of its 
problems, and that study and his contacts 
have shown him that public ownership 
` projects are usually visionary and imprac- 
tical, and that the public is being constantly 
supplied with false information and flooded 
with propaganda by individuals and agen- 
cies seeking to profit politically or other- 
wise at its expense. 

In computing the cost of power develop- 
ment, says Merrill, too many people stop 
at the generator switchboard, and overlook 
or ignore the costs of transmission and 
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and distribution, and of auxiliary steam 
reserve. Studies made by the California 
Railroad Commission show that while the 
cost at generator switchboards is only 4.25 
mills, at the substation only 1 cent, and 
when delivered to the general power con- 
sumer less than 2 cents, the cost of delivery 
to the ordinary residence consumer is 7.4 
cents; and that of this aggregate cost less 
than 6 per cent is chargable to hydro-gener- 
ation, while 88 per cent occurs between the 
substation and the consumer’s fixtures. 


Our own consumers have heard many 
ridiculous statements, based upon either 
ignorance or prejudice or both, in power 
rate discussions. During last year’s cam- 
paign they were frequently told that we 
were generating power at 4 mills and sell- 
ing it at 8 cents, thereby making 2000 per 
cent. This is taking cost at the switch- 
board and comparing it with the highest 
rate charged, and apparently figuring that 
transmission and distribution lines, substa- 
tions, offices in which to transact business, 
and employees to run the business, cost 
nothing whatever. 


“I am not a partisan of private owner- 
ship or of public ownership as such,” 
Mr. Merrill says. “It may be well that, 
irrespective of results, these two systems 
should be tried out side by side until their 
comparative merits can be established to 
general public satisfaction; but if so, their 
merits should be determined on a really 
comparative basis, with public ownership 
measured by precisely the same standards 
as are applied to private ownership.” 

Honest competition, in other words, is 
needed to demonstrate which system will 
give the public the most satisfactory service 
at the lowest cost to the consumer. But | 
Mr. Merrill’s political experience has not 
been such as to make him optimistic over 
public ownership’s showing in such com- 
petition. In his conclusion he says: 

“Until the character of our political 
institutions is radically altered it will never 
be practicable to secure and retain in public 
management the character of personnel 
which private management can secure, or 
to free public operations from political con- 
trol I seriously doubt if public 
management, except in rare instances 
under special conditions, can compete with 
private management in character or cost of 
service.” 
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With the District Managers 


Spirit of Optimism General in 


Districts. Greater Diversity of 


Production Adrocated as Necessity for Future Growth 
of San Joaquin Valley. 


FRESNO DISTRICT - 

PauL B. Witson, District Manager 

Business conditions in the Fresno District 
during November were slightly better. 
The general tension that has existed during 
the past two months seems to be loosening. 
This may be largely due to the Christmas 
season which has a tendency to release 
more ready money than other seasons. 

Many of the ranchers who have been 
waiting and wondering what is to happen 
are now facing the situation squarely and 
as a result there are evidences of a recon- 
struction period to be seen which will 
require time to work out. It is general 
opinion that the sag in vineyard values is 
a good thing in an educational way. Those 
who are weathering the storm are learning 
that sound business principles must be 
applied to the business of farming. When 
this has been learned, much will have been 
accomplished. 

Sixteen new houses in a group of twenty- 
five constructed by one concern in the north- 
west part of Fresno were sold before com- 
pletion. ‘They are of a class that sell for 
$3500 to $5000 and were purchased largely 
by new residents of Fresno. 

An intensive selling campaign launched 
by Forkner Fig Gardens to market some 
2000 acres in five and ten-acre tracts has 
met with very encouraging success, more 
than $800,000 worth of this property hav- 
ing been sold during the first thirty days. 
Thirty families of Swedes from Minnesota 
` are among the new settlers who are buying 
in this section. Twelve new houses have 
been built in the tract during the past 
twelve month. 

We have on file 175 horsepower in 
agricultural power business that we feel 
satisfied will be put on the line by spring. 
We have hopes for a great deal more than 
these signed applications as the season 
advances. 

During the month 236 lighting con- 
sumers were connected to the line, 20 com- 
bination heating, cooking and lighting 
consumers; 12 industrial power consumers; 
and three agricultural power consumers. 
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MADERA DISTRICT 
J. E. Barrett, District Manager. 

During November four new agricultural 
pumping plants were connected in the 
Madera District. In the Chowchilla sec- 
tion T. G. Graham installed a 15-horse 
power motor and pumping plant: the 
Sierra Vista Company, one 10-horsepower 
plant; and H. F. Matsel, one 7'4-horse- 
power plant. L. F. Adall in the Madera 
section has a new 25-horsepower pumping 
plant connected to the line, which, with 
one 5-horsepower industrial plant in the 
city of Madera, made a total of 6214-horse- 
power connected during the month. Thirty 
new lighting consumers were added during 
the month making a total of 349. 

Applications for service indicate a normal 
demand for power and include 58-horse- 
power for six agricultural power users. 

The city of Madera will add 490 candle 
power to the street arc lighting system 
while ‘extensions of the electrolier system 
are in project. 

Considerable interest is being aroused bv 
the publicity tn the Fresno Republican on 
the cotton possibilities of the San Joaquin 
Valley. A recent tour of inspection otf 
cotton fields south of Mendota was made 
by farmers and others interested in gather- 
ing information on the subject, and resulted 
in developing much interest in cotton 
growing. A definite policy is looked for 
as a result of this study. | 


SELMA DISTRICT 

J. H. Jarnacin, District Manager 

During the month of November we 
served 6 consumers with motors for agri- 
cultural purposes, a line being constructed 
north of the town of Lenare, to serve 
F. A. Sagstetter with 15-HP and 11-KW 
electric cooking, Lyle J. Christie with 
15-HP motor and Ryan Bros. with 15-HP 
motor. T. Uota of Raisin City, signed for 
a 714-HP motor as did F. O. Fry of 
Caruthers, while Fred B. Fox of Riverdale 
signed a contract for 15-HP motor for 
service immediately. P. C. Phillips of 
Laton, connected 4+-KW electric heating 
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for his residence and J. H. Craven, just 
west of Selma, accepted service for an 
electric range, water heater and lights. A 
total of 48-KW for electric cooking and 
heating was signed during the month and 
20 lighting consumers were added to our 
service. | 

We received 34 applications for service 
and closed or served 19 of them at an esti- 
mated cost of $5721.00. While the month 
of November was slow compared to a year 
ago, still things in general are beginning to 
take an upward trend and we believe that 
with a payment on the raisins early in the 
spring of 1924, conditions will again ap- 
proach normalcy. 


LOS BANOS DISTRICT 
Tuos. Hancock, District Manager 


The month of December is always a 
busy and trying one, yet our new business 
has been coming along in good shape. 

We constructed during the month 7920 
feet of three-phase line and a third wire 
for a distance of 3960 feet to serve Mrs. 
Anna T. Burns with a 50-HP motor for 
a pumping plant 11⁄4 miles north of Gus- 
tine. Mrs. Burns intends to irrigate 20+ 
acres from this plant. The acreage has 
been subdivided, Mrs. Burns retaining 80 
acres, R. M. Gill purchasing 40 acres, John 
O. Maciel 44 acres and C. E. Miles 40 
acres. The land has all been plowed and 
checked and irrigation started. The major 
portion is to be planted to alfalfa and the 
balance will be set out to fruit trees. Mrs. 
Burns has developed a splendid well which 
is at present throwing 1700 gallons per 
minute. The plant cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $3050. The well was bored to a 
depth of 170 feet and the water lift is 
64 feet. The land ranks with the best on 
the West Side. Previously the land was 
sown to grain, depending on winter rains 
to produce crops. 

We received applications from G. L. 
Kerr near Gustine for lights and kilowatts 
in heating and cooking. In the city of Los 
Banos we received applications from R. L. 
Rodoni for lights and 13 kilowatts in heat- 
ing and cooking; Ed. Stoud for lights and 
11 kilowatts in heating and cooking; C. F. 
Fought with lights and 5 kilowatts in 
heating, and the Bank of Los Banos for 
5 horsepower. 

North of the City of Gustine we served 
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J. H. Kaufman with a 7-KW range, 
6-KW range, 5-KW water heater and 
2-HP motor; M. A. Iverson with 7-KW 
range, 3-KW air heater and 3-KW water 
heater; F. M. Preston with 7-KW range, 
6-KW range, 3-KW air heater and 2-HP 
motor. We also served W. H. Tinnin 
near the City of Newman with a large 
installation consisting of 7-KW range, 
5-KW water heater, 5-KW sterilizer and 
5-HP motor operating a new De Laval 
milking machine which he has just installed. 
Mr. Tinnin has 160 acres all planted to 
alfalfa. He is at present milking 85 cows 
and intends, within the next few months, 
to milk 125 cows. In addition Mr. Tin- 
nin has also installed a 2-HP motor for 
pumping water for domestic purposes. 

Applications for eleven new lighting con- 
sumers were also received. 

South of Los Banos we have served 
M. Jensen with a 7-KW range and 5-KW 
water heater. 

In the town of Dos Palos we connected 
a 3-KW water heater for James Potter, 
and in Firebaugh we connected a 3-KW 
mangle for Miss Buckley. 

There is considerable building going on 
all over the district, particularly in the 
City of Los Banos. The proprietors of the 
Oberon Restaurant are at present construc- 
ting a hotel comprising 18 rooms on the 
upper floor and an up-to-date dining room 
and lobby on the ground floor. 

The new M. E. Church has just been 
completed and services will probably be 
held in the main auditorium during the 
month of December. ‘There is also in 
course of construction three concrete stores 
which will help fill up the vacant lots left 
by the recent fire. 

The new Masonic Temple is also near- 
ing completion and Mr. Mellencamp has 
promised that he will be able to turn over 
the building complete about January 15. 

Several very fine homes are being erected 
in the town of Dos Palos. 

We have also during the month cut in 
three additional street lights in this town 
and also rendered service to an electrolier. 

An application was received from Mrs. 
Anna T. Burns for a 50-HP motor 214 
miles northwest of Gustine. This motor 
is to be used for irrigation purposes. We 
also received four applications for heating 
and cooking. 
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DINUBdA DISTRICT 
Hazen G. RepFERN, District Manager 


General conditions in the Dinuba Dis- 
trict have taken on a much brighter aspect 
since the last issue of the Power Magazine. 
The residents of this district, though not 
unduly optimistic, at least see the necessity 
of creating a spirit to counteract the 
depression prevalent for the past few 
months and resulting from the various 
reverses suffered by the ranchers. This is 
materially aiding to restore conditions to 
their former normalcy. 


We note an increased interest on the 
part of prospective consumers and our 
increased load this month will exceed that 
of November. 


The Industrial Committee of the Dinuba 
Chamber of Commerce, realizing the 
necessity of a more varied line of products, 
is behind the movement for diversification, 
both in crops and industries. It is strongly 
advising the starting of several dairies in 
this district. Dairying acts as a great 
stabilizing element in the economic condi- 
tions of any community, bringing in an 
assured circulation of cash. 


A poultry show, sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will be held in Dinuba 
February 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th. En- 
tries will be open to all comers and the 
Alta District will compete with all entries 
from outside this district. This show is 
expected to create interest in poultry rais- 
ing, which can be made one of the leading 
industries of the valley. 


The planting of cotton in this district 
is receiving a great deal of attention by the 
local Chamber of Commerce and it is 
expected that the future will show this to 
be one of our leading crops. “The advent 
of cotton on a large scale would call for 
gins, compresses and oil mills. Our great 
resources make California an admirable 
location for mills for the conversion of the 
raw cotton into cloth and other products. 


It is planned to have speakers thor- 
oughly conversant with their subjects 
address the Chamber of Commerce lun- 
cheons on cotton, dairying, poultry and 
crops diversification. 

The Fraternal Hall Association of 
Dinuba is completing a modern brick build- 
ing on Tulare Street. The second story is 
to be devoted to lodge rooms for various 
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fraternal orders, while the ground floor is 
to be occupied by commercial concerns. 


Two modern brick business buildings are 
nearing completion in Reedley. 

C. T. Walker, owner of Walker's 
Department Store in Kingsburg, has opened 
an up-to-date department store in Reedley. 
He is retaining his store in Kingsburg, how- 
ever, and will personally direct the opera- 
tion of both stores. 

The Reedley Civic and Study Club 
recently installed 18-KW electric heating 
in their building and report that the results 
are excellent. 

Reedley will vote shortly on bonds for 
the erection of a new grammar school. 
With the construction of this school, Reed- 
ley will possess a very modern group of 
school buildings, having recently completed 
the new high school buildings. 

The recent heavy frosts, although damag- 
ing the citrus fruits, did not hurt them to 
the extent that was at first feared. The 
harvest of the navel crop is nearing com- 
pletion and it has been the largest in this 
district for a number of years. 

During the month of December we 
received applications for approximately 
100-HP in motors, 100-KW cooking and 
heating load, and about 30 light installa- 
tions. 

Business conditions in this district remain 
unchanged since last month. However, we 
are of the opinion that a change for the 
better will be noted in the near future. 

During the month of November we have 
signed up applications for 10014 kilowatts 
cooking and heating, 52 horsepower motors 
and 13 light consumers. 

The City of Reedley is installing 60 
horsepower in motors to replace a gasoline 
installation which was used to furnish the 
city with water. 

The Citrus Associations using electric 
heat for sweating their fruit are well 
pleased with results and it is believed that 
the electrical method of sweating will be 
used entirely within a very short while. 

Dale Cumley of Dinuba opened his new 
drug store December 1. This is one of the 
most up-to-date drug stores in the Valley 
and one of its main features is window 
lighting. Mr. Cumley realizes the benefits 
to be gained by proper lighting and has 
secured excellent results from his installa- 
tion. 


Among the District Reporters 


‘Just like a letter from home.”’ 


Little news notes and gossip gathered 


here and there. 


MADERA 
Mary DECHAINE, Reporter. 


One cold morning George Footman 
trotted into the office puffing on a cigar as 
big as himself. Then in came Jess Clev- 
enger, Our meter man, with ditto (meaning 
cigar as big as himself). Out in the yard, 
all the men were puffing on more dittos 
and enough smoke was rolling upwards to 
cause one to grab a fire extinguisher. “For 
heaven’s sake! Look at all the cigars! 
What’s going on?” said the girls. For an 
explanation listen to Ed Scott: “Yep, he 
weighs over nine pounds, only he hasn’t got 
any teeth nor hair nor anything!’”—at 
which remark, Ed proudly handed a cigar 
to the nearest available person. 

With purchasing a new fifty dol- 
lar overcoat (or was it sixty, Ross?) 
and winning a forty dollar cash prize and 
a fine fishing rod given by local sportsmen 
for the largest black bass caught this season, 
Ross Crawford is now the center of attrac- 
tion in Madera District. ‘There’s some- 
thing about Ross that attracts the poor 
game because he has held the lead since 
June 24 and always gets the limit of any 
kind of game he goes after. We greatly 
fear that Ross caught his cold because he 
couldn’t wear his hat after all the congra- 
tulations. 

Several changes have been made in the 
office during the past few weeks. Millie 
Gordon is now in the district foreman’s 
office working entirely on jobs and estimates 
and Bertha Wood is back with us again. 
Bertha’s time is greatly taken up with 
demonstration work. 

Congratulations Mr. Gaiser, but the girls 
fairly beg that you don’t bring any cigars! 

Cigars make us think of cotton and 
cotton makes us think of Mr. Barrett. If 
you want to learn anything about cotton, 
from cotton seed oil to cotton clothes, ask 
District Manager Barrett. He has been 
studying cotton and is now an authority. 

The following people attended the apron 
and woolen shirt party given by the Fresno 
San Joaquin Power Club: Mr. and Mrs. 
G. V. Footman, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Catching, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Earl McCrory, Vernon Jones, 
Bob DeChaine, Gerald Thede, Ivan 
Knauer, Charles Holmes, Jim King, Mary 
DeChaine, Edna Lewis and Lottie Clen- 
denin. We want the Club to know that 
we certainly had a fine time. How we 
enjoyed Mr. Boller’s acting—and as for 
E. C. Van Buren! We think he is one of 
the cleverest men we have seen in a long 
time. 

Vernon Jones and O. I. Burdick, meter 
testers, are here to enjoy Madera’s wonder- 
ful climate. We don’t know how long 
they’re going to stay but they are welcome 
as long as they do stay. 

We hope you all had a “Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year.” Yes, thank 
you. We had bushels of Christmas spirit 
in our office during the holidays. Mr. 
Barrett, our district manager, presented us 
with a lovely box of chocolates. 

Millie Gordon, Hope Gabrielson, Lois 
Gibbs, Virginia Knowles, Ralph Shupe, 
Jerry Thede, Ivan Knauer and Roy Car- 
penter attended the Christmas party at 


Fresno. All we could get out of each one 
was either, “Oh, we had a delightful time” 
or else, “Fresno certainly has a peppy 


bunch. Had a swell time.” 
We have had several Fresno visitors this 
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Madera service man, 
The fish 


Here they are—Ross Crawford. 
and the five pound bass that won him fame. 
doesn't look very large here but please don't forget that 


Ross is of no mean proportions, himself. Kindly note 


what a tight fit his hat is. 
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last month. A. M. Frost and J. B. Carter 
visited Mr. Barrett in order to go over the 
proposed site for the farm settlement colony. 
M. E. Newlin, E. J. Crawford and F. V. 
Boller were guests at one of our Kilowatt 
Club meetings. We enjoyed Mr. Craw- 
ford’s talk on the Mutual Benefit Fund 
which left the ones who haven’t joined 
with a lively desire to do at once. 

The Christmas party given by the Kilo- 
watt Club, afforded a very pleasing evening 
to all who attended. Ben Catching, chair- 
man of the whole works, did everything 
from sweeping out the hall (preserving his 
dignity in the meantime) to buying dough- 
nuts, sausages and the like. He was also 
floor walker. 

Earl McCrory, our resourceful president, 
presented a silent drama “The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew.” The characterization 
was perfect, especially that of “Admiral” 
Dewey Littlejohn, as the stranger, who 
gave a very realistic staggering scene and 
Frank Hosler, as the bartender, who caused 
not a little amusement in the audience 


Little Jack Horner 
sat in a corner, 
Mother was ae a pie, 
Said Kid Kilowa 
“FIL keep the stove hot! 
Oh! what a good boy am I!“ 
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when it was discovered that Frank had 
pinned on a small handkerchief instead ot 
an apron. Mrs. Lyman Harris played 
Lou, and Lyman Harris played Dan 
McGrew. The mob scene gave a very 
good performance, playing cards and drink- 
ing whiskey (we mean cold tea.) 

The cafeteria style refreshments were 
served by Ben Catching, Paul Hilt, Frank 
Crosson and Jess Clevenger. Unfortun- 
ately for these gentlemen, we won't forget 
what good waiters they make. The femi- 
nine portion of the party enjoyed this part 
of the evening more than anything else. 
Why? Qh, they didn’t have to wash the 
dishes afterward. Ben did that, too. 


LOS BANOS 
E. R. TRANT, Reporter 


At the monthly meeting of the Power 
Club on December 10th, it was decided to 
hold a dance on January 19th. O. M. 
Patten, High Staley and L. E. Flinn were 
appointed as arrangements committee. 
During the meeting Thos. Hancock, dis- 
trict manager, Hugh Staley, line foreman. 
and Mrs. J. A. Ellis, stenographer, were 
each presented with company service pins. 

L. E. Flinn, chief clerk, had his folks 
here over the holidays. 

Ernest Prien, storekeeper, was the re- 
cipient of a diamond stick pin and a rea! 
sheik sweater for Christmas. We would 
like to know how they do it. 

Our district was given quite a surprise 
when Miss Eva Jensen, stenographer, 
returned after the holidays as Mrs. J. A. 
Ellis. 

O. M. Patten, district foreman, and 
O. E. Bassett, lineman, attended the dinner 
dance given by the Merced Power Club. 
Both report a very enjoyable evening. 

L. E. Flinn, chief clerk, took advantage 
of the holiday on November 12, and spent 
Sunday and Monday visiting relatives in 
Santa Cruz. 

S. B. Patterson and H. N. Kalb of 
Fresno were visitors here on November 21. 

O. M. Patten, district foreman, and 
F. J. Russell, meterman, attended the 
electric range demonstration given by the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company at 
Fresno. 

E. A. Trant, our new bookkeeper, wears 
a broad smile these days. Reason—a new 
daughter, Catherine Marie. 
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FRESNO DISTRICT 
Garrett VAN Buren, Reporter 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren Birdsall, both of 
the Consumer’s Department, are leaving us 
about January Ist, 1924, to take up their 
residence near the northermost end of the 
` highway which connects San Francisco Bay 
with Fresno. We understand that the 
name of the place is “Oakland” or some- 
thing like that. The name is not important, 
however, as they are leaving the San Joa- 
quin Valley and when that happens it 
doesn’t matter much where one goes. Only 
the farther you go, the longer it takes to 
get back. Well, anyway, Warren and 
Maida, we wish you luck. When spring 
comes and the wild flowers bloom we ex- 
pect you will become climate-hungry and 
return. 

W. E. Cunningham, of the Consumers’ 
Department, is telling the world about his 
brand new baby boy which arrived in time 
almost to be about one month old by 
Christmas. They called the boy “Bill” 
because he came about the first of the 
month. He weighs nine pounds. That’s 
a pretty good size, Bill. 

Bob Knoll, also of the Consumers’ 
Department, is leaving us to go into the 
banking business. We are very sorry to 
lose him. He has a pleasant smile and a 
wicked way of handling a piano. Bob’s 
place on the consumers’ counter is to be 
filled by C. H. Eaton. Mr. Eaton worked 


for this company for eight years, until 


The girls of the job and estimate division had a 
Christmas tree, decorated with pop corn and tinsel and 
all the time-honored trimmings that go to make a real 


honest-to-gvodness Christmas tree. Who are the girls? 
Well, all the girls of the department are not in the 
picture so the editor refuses to take a chance on print- 
ing the names of a few of the girls and omitting the 
names of others. Anyway, the room was not large 
enough to hold the entire party, so there. Just be 
satisfied with this sample, 
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eighteen months ago, and we feel that we 
know him well enough to call him “Chet,” 

According to a piece in a local news- 
paper, the United States Geographic Survey 
Says that the center of California is not 
really in Fresno but is thirty-five miles 
northeast of Madera. We dislike to take 
issue with our Uncle but we can show him 
a monument over on the west side of town 
with “Center of California” printed on it 
as plain as anything. That ought to settle 
the question. 

ee eee 


TULE RIVER POWER HOUSE 
MICHAEL MURPHY, Reporter 
Mi and Mirs S b Birkhed spent 


Christmas week at the home of their 
daughter in Tulare. 

Ernest Northrup, formerly an operator 
on the Edison system, is now at Tule to 
take the place of Operator Hossack who is 
going north. 

Operator Murphy and wife spent Christ- 
mas week in Los Angeles with his parents. 

Tule Camp is under a blanket of snow 
and needless to say is experiencing some 
cold weather, January 2d being the cold- 
est day ever recorded here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross Lathrop are getting 
ready for their winter vacation. The popu- 
lation of Los Angeles will be increased by 
two if their plans don’t miscarry. 

Now that the big Prior Preferred foot- 
ball season is over, and while we don’t 
know much about the game, we can look 
back with some pride at a 300 per cent 
sales record, also at the several three bag- 
gers we punted. 

Superintendent McGeorge endeavored to 
produce a quail feast for us on the season’s 
last day but the camp cat was the only 
beneficiary. One quail among fifteen 
makes a pretty light repast. 

The Ross Lathrops entertained a party 
of twenty guests on Christmas day and in 
the evening everybody gathered at the 
home of Mrs. McGeorge where music was 
enjoyed. 


TALK Not CHEAP 
Talk is sometimes a very expensive 
luxury. There are ten words in the 
English language that have cost billions of 
dollars—“WILL YOU MARRY ME: 
STEP ON- IT; WHAT YOU GOT 
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BAKERSFIELD 
J. A. Ware, Reporter 


Due to the belated reports from John Ware, 
Chief Correspondent from the Bakersfield Dis- 
trict, we were unable to publish the items from 
this district in our last issue, (October-Novem- 
ber number) and Mr. Ware wishes it distinctly 
understood that it was through no negligence 
or delay on the part of any of his correspon- 
dents that this did not reach us.—The Editor. 


AMONG OUR CONSUMERS 


A. T. Staples, postmaster at Arvin and 
owner of a general mercantile store, and 
who also has considerable farming interests, 
was in the district office recently. He is 
very optimistic over the prospects of his 
community and says that next year is going 
to prove a banner year for the farmers, 
especially the cotton growers. 


Frank Brown, champion cotton grower 
of the San Joaquin valley, paid us a pleas- 
ant visit recently from his Arvin ranch. 
Brown produced thirty-two bales of cotton, 
weighing in excess of 500 lbs. each, from 
thirty acres of ground, which netted him 
more than $7000. Brown has leased 320 
acres, known as the “Rock Pile Ranch,” 
which will be planted to cotton in addition 
to his own ranch next season. 


Geo. Peters, the California Potato King, 
is harvesting his fall crop of potatoes which 
he states promises an abundant yield. He 
has already contracted to sell them at a 
good price for Spring seed potatoes. 


J. L. Sebastian of Wasco, who owns one 
of the finest herds of Holstein cows in 
California, has one cow that took the 
Pacific Coast championship on butterfat 
and two others that rank first in California. 


Joseph Seigler of Shafter has leased his 
160 acre ranch to W. D. Pierce who ex- 
pects to plant it all to cotton. 


Capt. James Jacks, formerly a captain 
on a big merchant vessel but now a rancher 
at Shafter, boasts of the finest vineyard in 
the Southern end of the Valley and says 
that he is by no means discouraged over the 
present outlook of the raisin industry. He 
expects to cultivate his vineyard the coming 
year to produce more than ever before. 

Luther Hylton, from the McFarland 
District, says his efforts toward diversifica- 
tion the past year have been wholly success- 
ful and that he intends following the same 
program during the coming year. At this 
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time, he has several acres of lettuce and 
intends planting potatoes, cantaloupes, 
melons, cotton and corn. 


The Wasco Land & Stock Company. 
formerly managed by H. C. Rambo ot 
Wasco, has been sold to the Peoples Bank 
of Sacramento and will be operated this 


season by G. R. Kimbriel. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


James Kastl, a former employee of the 
Commercial Department, has transferred 
to the Valley Electrical Supply Company, 
taking over the management of electric 
range sales for this district. The quota for 
the year 1924, is set at twenty ranges per 
month or 240 for the entire year. Sales are 
now coming in very rapidly and no trouble 
whatever is anticipated in putting over the 
allotted quota. 


Gene McClain of the consumers’ depart- 
ment spent the holidays with her parents 
at Shafter. 

R. J. Tilson spent the holidays with his 
parents at Los Angeles. 

Helen Bumgardiner is in her usual place 
after an absence of six weeks, spent in 
visiting in Springfield, Illinois. She 
reported an enjoyable time but said she was 
glad to be back in the land of sunshine and 
no snow. 

Lillian Brocker is no longer with us. 
She now is a permanent fixture in the per- 
sonnel department of our general office at 
Fresno. She was just too good for us. 

Lorena Love of the consumers’ depart- 
ment, suffered an acute attack of too much 
turkey holiday week. 

Alberta Leach, secretary for J. A. 
Ware, spent Christmas at her home in 
Hollister, California. 

Harold Hurt motored to Los Angeles 
to spend the Christmas holidays but was 
so unfortunate as to be ill the entire time. 
We all feel sorry for Harold, but he should 
have known better than to leave us that 
way. We knew he'd get homesick. 

The sales room for the retail store has 
been greatly enlarged by taking the space 
formerly occupied by the electric depart- 
ment. ‘The electric department was moved 
to the space formerly used by the meter 
department, which is now in the new ware- 
house. 

Among the Bakersfield football fans 
who went to San Francisco to see the State 
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Championship game were: Charles West- 
inghouse Lightner, Lester Porter, Lindsey 
Lyons and Jess Lightner. 


Percy Oldershaw, substation inspector, 
is suffering from bad bruises on the leg. 
A slight bruise developed into something 
more seriously and it is feared that blood 
poisoning may set in. 

Bakersfield is now being fed a lot of 
brand new killowatts coming over the two 
new 2300 volt feeders, recently completed 
by the construction department from the 
Bakersfield Steam Plant to the city. 


MIDWAY STEAM PLANT 


The box supper party on December 7th, 
for the benefit of the Christmas tree fund, 
proved a huge success. 


On December 14th, a large crowd 
enjoyed a masquerade dance. Prizes for 
costume were awarded to Mrs. Fraser who 
was dressed as “Columbia” and H. P. 
Craig, representing ‘“‘Rastus.” The most 
mystifying costume was worn by Lowell 
Gilstrap. | Garbed as a lady, from silk 
stockings to earrings, he completely de- 
ceived the entire crowd, with the exception 
of one or two of the gentlemen who said 
he made rather an awkward dance partner. 


Santa Claus arrived on Friday night, 
December 21st, amid much honking of auto 
horns. He distributed bags of candy and 
nuts to all present and toys to the children. 
After his departure, a dance was enjoyed 
and the entertainment committee served 
hot apple pie, cheese and coffee. 


The various committees are especially 
grateful to Mr. White of the Bakersfield 
Steam Plant and those others who have 
contributed to the enjoyment of our parties 
by helping to furnish the music. 


Soon the San Joaquin employees will 
have their private gun club. Work has 
been started on a duck pond using over 
flow water from the cooling towers. 


A complete surprise was given Mr. and 
Mrs. Heinbach on their return from a 
three weeks’ honeymoon motor trip when 
they were asked to attend what they sup- 
posed was the meeting for Sunday School 
organization. Mr. Heinbach was pre- 
sented with a large box and a hammer. 
Besides the more or less personal wearing 
apparel collected among the Bakersfield 
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employees, the box contained an electric 
waffle iron, toaster and percolator. These 
and bits of advice were the gifts of the 
men from the two steam plants. As a per- 
sonal gift Mrs. Heinbach received an elec- 
tric curling iron and a decidedly overgrown 
rolling pin. From what we know of 
Heinie as a bachelor she needs it. 


The organization of the Sunday School 
did take place however. Rev. E. F. Knick- 
erbocker of Fresno started it off and the 
two Sundays since the organization have 
been well attended. Many of the neigh- 
boring ranchers’ families are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 


TEE-MOULD FOR GOLFERS 
INVENTED BY VAN LAYCOOK 


The newest appli- 
ance to aid golfers has 
been invented by Gas 
Ranger Van Laycook 
of the Bakersfield Ap- 
pliance Department. 
It is an automatic 
double-action sand 
tee-mould. Van got 
the idea from the 
trick scoops used for 
moulding ice cream 
into perfect miniature 
pyramids. 

To operate the 
trick tee-scoop the 
golfer dips the mould 
into the sand hopper, 
selects a smooth spot 
upon which to erect 
mis tee, and by a pressure of the thumb 
forms a smooth pyramid of sand upon 
which the ball may be placed. Result—a 
perfect tee, and no soiled hands! 


And the Van Laycook tee-mould has 
other uses, too. It is non-leakable and 
may be used as a gin jigger to get just the 
right proportions in mixing a Bronx rickey. 
It is also handy for moulding mashed 
potatoes, beaning caddies, testing out cir- 
cuits, etc., and is so durable that it could 
easily become a family heirloom. 


Van is contemplating combining the 
manufacture of his tee-mould with the 
Andy Gump Combination Mirror and 
Hair-brush factory if that concern ever 
gets going. 
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SELMd 
Howarpb H. Younc, Reporter 


Two new flappers have been added to 
our office force, or rather it would be more 
proper to state that two of our present 
young office damsels have been recon- 
structed into flappers or whatever you call 
it. We refer to Rena Stevenson and Glenn 
Jarnagin, who appeared the other day with 
their luxuriant tresses shorn. They had 
recklessly bobbed their hair. Glenn's style 
was a la “Connie Talmadge” while Rena 
affected a “King Tut.” Bets are being 
laid on the next convert with odds of 2 to 1 
on Mrs. Carl Foster against the field. The 
only contingency that might preclude such 
a thing would be a threat of Carl’s that 
should she do so, he will immediately grow 
a moustache. 

Speaking of moustaches the office was 
shocked the other day to see Marion 
Phillips (service man per excellence) ap- 
pear adorned with a new misplaced eyebrow 
on his upper lip. It is not known at this 
writing whether he is paying an election 
bet or just has a grudge against himself. 

P. S. It might be proper to add that 
“Flip” is driving a new Ford “Coop.” 

Speaking of cars, our visiting gas meter 
tester, M. Hothersall, well known club 
man and boulavardier of Merced and 
notorious in diplomatic circles at Bakers- 
field, was the unwilling victim of his 
eleventh automobile collision while travel- 
ing from the latter city to Selma a few 
days ago. It is respectfully suggested by 
the Selma office that the gentleman confine 
his gaze to the road and avoid the skirts 
along the sidewalks. 

Mentioning “skirts” reminds us that 
Miss LaRose Bromark, our oldest (in point 
of service only, absolutely) clerk on the 
job, became the bride of Paul Linman of 
Kingsburg on December 15th. After a 
week’s sojourn in Los Angeles and other 
southern parts, they returned to Kingsburg 
to make their home on Paul's ranch south- 
west of town. DLaRose ts back at her job 
in the office. “The bunch presented her 
with an electric coffee urn and service set, 
as a fitting consolation prize in honor of 
the event. 

Herb Brentlinger “has went and done 
it,” giving up the joys of single blessedness 
for the cares and duties of married life. On 
New Year's eve he and the lucky lady. 
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Miss Alberta Rasmussen, quietly ( ?) 
sneaked to the Rev. Mr. Tinsley’s resei- 
dence on Logan Street, Selma, and were 
there duly sworn in, etc. The strange part 
of the whole ceremony, however, was the 
condition of Herb’s car, which was left 
standing or sitting as the case may be, in 
front of the house. The young and happy 
couple had intended traveling to Fresno to 
return next day, but due to lack of air in 
the tires, missing spark plugs, and general 
disability that mysteriously happened to 
the “Henry VIII Coop,” they were forced 
to stay in Selma and were bothered several 
times during the evening by rough and 
noisy callers in gangs and bunches. Herb 
savs it sure is a lot of bother to get married 
and he hopes he will never have occasion 
to repeat ‘the deed. 


Our new 50.000 cu. ft. gas holder is 
nearing completion and our chief clerk 
W. H. (Watt Hour) Case, who has a 
long head for figures and statistics, has 
figured the waste room in said holder that 
might be utilized to a useful end. Accord- 
ing to Case, 50,000 cu. ft. represent 
375,000 gal. which in turn figures 1,506)- 
000 qts. or 3,000,000 pts. Computing six 
good man-sized drinks to the pint at two 
bits a drink (pre Volstead price) we have 
capacity for $4,500,000 worth of corn 
“licker,” or enough to last the residents of 
Selma and vicinity for 7 months and 28 
days, or if sold at the above price enough 
to finance a senatorial election or furnish 
the league of nations with funds for a year. 
Attention statitiscians. 


A. G. Wishon was a visitor at our Selma 
office November 15, and spoke before the 
Selma Commercial Club on the subject of 
diversified farming. His talk was very 
enthusiastically received and as a result, 
a diversification club was organized to 
co-operate with the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and Farm Bureau for the purpose 
of analyzing the needs of the community 
on this subject. Several projects have been 
suggested, such as dairying, cotton raising. 
etc. It is believed that a great deal of good 
will result from this movement. 


Art Thiele of Bakersfield paid us a flyv- 
ing visit on his way to the District Man- 
agers’ meeting in Fresno last month. He 
was accompanied by M. E. Newlin. 

It has been reported that Messrs. Claude 
Gordon and Ed. Greenwald have gone in 
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the second-hand tire business. It was 
stated to your reporter on good authority, 
that Sunday evening, December 9, possibly 
in celebration of our successful ball game 
against Visalia, these gentlemen were 
found peddling second-hand Ford tires 
from house to house and succeeded in land- 
ing a buyer at the home of the local furni- 
ture man, T. H. Thompson. This is all 
that can be said on the subject at this time 
but if these gentlemen set up in business in 
this community, notices will be printed 
immediately. | 

Five-year service pin recipients in the 
Selma district were J. H. Jarnagin, W. H. 
Case, N. J. Bemusdaffer, Ed. Greenwald, 
Walter Graham, G. B. Finney, L. A. 
Smith and Howard H. Young. ‘These pins 
were presented with much ceremony on 
Monday, December 3, and brought the 
recipients much joy owing to the fact that 
they signify long service with the company. 

It has been reported that our handsome 
salesman, W. L. Henderson, was seen 
pricing diamond rings at the local jewelry 
shop. This sounds rather bad and many 
bets are being made as to the possible 
wearer of the proposed ring. We under- 
stand the field has enlarged considerably 
since the last writing. 

Another prospective purchaser for wares 
of this nature is Tex Dickson, our store- 
keeper, who was found scrutinizing a 
furniture catalogue the other day. 


DINUBA 
BLANCHE WeEDDLE, Reporter 


Wedding bells are ringing. [Ione Car- 
michael, new business clerk, became the 
bride of Don Schofield of this city, Sunday 
December 9th, at a very pretty wedding at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Carmichael, of Dinuba. After a 
short honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Schofield 
will be at home on East Tulare Street. 
Mrs. Schofield will continue to work in 
our office. The best wishes of their many 
friends go with them. 

On December 18th, one of our service 
men, Wm. Spor, slipped away from his 
many friends and chose for his bride Miss 
Edith Kelley of this city. After a two 
weeks’ honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. Spor 
will make their home in Dinuba. The best 
wishes of their many friends go with them. 

Miss Velma Powers, clerk in our office, 
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spent Christmas with her Aunt in Mari- 
copa and on Velma’s return she was wear- 
ing a pretty smile, so we guess that Santa 
Clause was extra good to her. 


The evening of December 24th, the 
Dinuba Office had a Christmas Tree, and 
every one received a useful gift. Among 
the many gifts were, baby rattles, jumping 
jacks, dollies, paper parasols, baby paci- 
fiers, etc. 

On December 11th, there was a very 
interesting meeting held at this office, 
when E. E. Monson, service man at Wood- 
lake and Frank Anderson, one of our line 
foremen, were presented with service pins. 
Mr. A. G. Wishon presented the pins and 
gave a very interesting talk about our Com- 
pany and how it was operated. M. E. 
Newlin and F. V. Boller also gave short 
talks about our Company and its operation 
several years back. 


W. E. Whittington, Manager of the 
Coalinga District, visited our office Decem- 
ber 24th. 

Mr. Walter Kennedy, our estimator and 
meter reader, is wearing a wide smile over 
the arrival of a son, Sherman Eugene. 
Walter savs he expects to buy a share of 
stock for the young son in the near future. 


Blanche Reed in the consumers’ depart- 
ment came to work one morning with a 
very disappointed look upon her face and 
later in the day it was discovered that 
Blanche was wearing the diamond ring 
that was given to her some two months 
ago. In a few days, however, she cheered 
up so we immediately made investigation 
and found that she had her diamond back 
again. We certainly would hate to see our 
matrimonial bureau stopped as we love to 
see our girls get married so that we can 
raise excitement of some kind. 


The Dinuba office is the proud owner of 
two new vaults, which were sent to us from 
Fresno and we are beginning to think if 
there are many more diamonds flashing 
around here we are going to see if we can't 
arrange to let the young ladies use at least 
one drawer to save our good eye-sight. 


In the nine years, 1914-1923, the sales 
of vacuum cleaners rose from $1,300,000 
to $50,000,000 a year. The sales of wash- 
ing machines from $1,000,000 to $75,000,- 
ONO a vear. 


POWER HOUSE NO. 1 
ALFRED A. HIGDON, Reporter 


Fred Scott and a crew of four men are 
at Power House No. 1 rewinding number 
four generator, which broke down and 
caught fire on December 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. Friendly Pettys spent a 
day in Fresno just before Christmas doing 
their Christmas shopping. As a result 
Santa Claus left a new 12-gauge pump 
shot-gun in Friendly’s stocking. 

A real old time dance was something 
different from the other dances held during 
December. A gentleman who was visiting 
here entertained us with his singing. He 
. also called the square dances and the Paul 
Jones as he played the music for dancing. 
Power House No. 1 is winning quite a 
reputation for its dances and eats. The 
large crowds prove the necessity for a 
larger hall. 

Christmas was the occasion for several 
entertainments here. The local school, 
under the direction of Miss June O’Hara, 
gave a Christmas program and a tree. 
Candy, nuts, oranges and apples were given 
to all the kids from six to sixty. Quite a 
number of people from camp attended the 
community tree at Northfork. Most of 
the families, even the old bachelors at the 
bunkhouse, had Christmas trees. Martin 
and Kelly went up on Peckinpah Ridge and 
brought back enough trees for everyone. 

So far we have had very little rain in 
this section. Bass Lake is about 15 feet 
lower than it was last year at this date. 
We had pleasant weather over the holidays 
giving folks a chance to go away for 
Christmas. 

Fred White of Kerckhoff Dam is having 
great success with his radio set, picking up 
Chicago nearly every night. It has been 
reported that he has also received China 
once or twice. Mrs. White had to resort 
to something to get him to stop for the 
night and it might have been dishes or per- 
haps a rolling pin. 

Will Gates and his mother went to 
Oakland over the holidays. 

The writer, however, spent his Christ- 
mas on the graveyard shift, as was the case 
last year. 

The following men are very proud of 
the service buttons which they received a 
short time ago: Mike Wenz and Mose 
McElligott, two stars; Lou Talbot, Jerome 
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Martin, Charles Bethel, Henry Kloppen- 
burg and Ernest Arancebia, one star. 

Power House No. 1 wishes the entire 
San Joaquin System a very Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


BALCH CAMP KINGS RIVER 
Dick Down, Reporter 


Balch Camp is now closed for the winter, 
only a handful remaining. Besides Resi- 
dent Engineer R. L. Bryant there will be 
a small crew on road maintenance and a 
few S. Is. (Civil Engineers). 


Dr. J. T. Gardner, who has been here 
for over a year, has gone to San Francisco 
where he will engage in general practice. 
Mrs. Gardner remained at Balch until the 
doctor became settled in the Bay City. 

Herman Schorer of the Engineering 
Staff also has gone to San Francisco where 
he will remain several months. He expects 
to spend a large part of his time at the 
Mechanic’s Library and also in the libraries 
of the University of California and Stan- 
ford University. 

L. A. Larson, timekeeper, returned to 
Fresno shortly before the holidays. He 
will be employed in the general office of 
the company. 

A. P. Dean, chief hydrographer who also 
is a weather prophet on occasion, made a 
short tour of inspection to the gauging 
station early in December and opined on 
his return that the high country would see 
a green Christmas. Dean, insists however. 
that when the stormy season sets in it will 
be long and hard. 


APPRECIATION IS EXPRESSED 
FOR CHRISTMAS APPLES 


San Joaquin, Calif., 
December 31, 1923 
San Joaquin Power Magazine, 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

We would like to have the company 
know that we greatly appreciate the gen- 
erous box of fine apples which we received 
from them for Christmas. We believe that 
it is that spirit of one big family that has 
made the San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation so successful. 

Pledging our best efforts for the company 
throughout the New Year. 

C. H. Abbott and Wife. 
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Dick Beckwith, one of canyon’s motor 
sharks, has just returned from a vacation 
in Los Angeles. From all available evi- 
dence Dick had a thoroughly enjoyable 
time. 

Floyd Comphers, the canyon sheik, has 
taken to drawing arrows, hearts, etc., on 
his trousers, perhaps for pastime. We do 
not know nor are we able to find out if 
“ there is a more substantial reason for these 
queer signs. 

Roy Brewer continues to keep one game 
ahead of Mack in the checkers tournament. 
These games are strictly sociable and all 
contestants are required to lay their knives, 
rifles and six shooters on the table in plain 
sight. 

Harry Mumma, recently oiler at Kern 
Canyon, has been transferred to the 
Bakersfield steam plant. Henceforth there 
will be no oiler as his duties will be handled 
by the operators on shift. 

Now that winter is coming on the hot 
stove league is swinging into action. So 
far Tes Baker seems to have the edge on 
Potter and Casey for wierd stories but 
Casey takes away the money when it comes 
to shooting ducks. If we did not know 
these young men to be accurate and truth- 
ful in every respect some of these stories 
would arouse considerable question as to 
their veracity. However knowing these 
gentlemen as we do we have no doubt what- 
ever that these tales are authentic. 

Canyon is turning seriously to baseball. 
With a grand aggregate- of three gloves, 
one bat and half a ball the entire gang 
turned out for a hotly contested game of 
“one o’cat.”” When all the smoke and dust 
finally settled it was found there were sev- 
eral sore arms and one sprained ankle in 
the crowd. 

At last W. A. McDougall has left on 
his long deferred two weeks’ vacation. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Mack he departed 
for the south intending to witness the 
Tournament of Roses in Pasadena. Mack 
also stated that he meant to be present 
when the Navy and Washington Huskies 
engaged in the gentle pastime of football 
New Year's day. Canyon certainly hopes 
Mr. and Mrs. McDougall have a pleasant 
vacation. 

The boys were treated to a fine turkey 
dinner Christmas. Our cook Mrs. Beatty 
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served the turkey with all the trimmings. 
It is needless to say that the gang did ample 
justice to all the good things put before 
them. 

Canyon was all primed up for a battle 
between Mrs. Beatty’s terrible canary and 
a fighting owl owned by Messrs. Brawer 
and Comphers. However as luck would 
have it the owl caught cold and died. The 
boys claim it is very fortunate for the 
canary that the owl died. 

Roy Brewer spent two weeks in and 
about San Diego. While there he stepped 
across the border and we have no proof 
that he did not step over the traces while 
there. 

Operator Finch spent his two weeks 
vacation in the south. There seems to be 
some attraction in the southern city, from 
the way he loots the mail sack for pink and 
blue letters since he returned. We suspi- 
cion there is a woman in the case. 

Our star boarder, Leon “Slim” Baker, 
is with us again. It is surely good to see 
“Slim’s” smiling face and hear those blood 
curdling yarns that Slim alone can tell. 
Needless to say, none of us doubt the truth 
of these wierd yarns. 

Our new boss is none other than F. L. 
Hauser of Bakersfield Steam Plant. Mr. 
Hauser is relieving Mack for two weeks 
and with the assistance of G. Roy Brewer 
things are going along nicely. Mr. Hauser 
is very much at home in the Canyon, having 
at one time operated in the Crane Valley 
division. However we do not hold this 
against him. 

Dick Beckwith spent eight days speeding 
around the southern cities, that is, he was 
traveling when he was not fixing his Hen- 
derson motor. Dick came home with his 
hair parted in the most up-to-date fashion, 
which looks very suspicious. 

Mrs. Beatty’s daughter Farrel spent the 
holidays visiting her mother here at the 
Canyon. 

Mrs. Hauser and children spent New 
Year’s day at the Canyon with Mr. Hauser. 

To date Mack has not tried to put any 
more bricks up on the front porch. 

In the near future a much needed 
machine shop will be built adjacent to the 
power house. Hauser and his crew will 
have charge of construction. 

In closing Kern Canyon wishes everyone 
a prosperous New Year. 
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SANTA MARIA 
CATHERINE Topp, Reporter. 


Samuel Bray has taken the place of B. 
Ennis as line foreman on the new line 
extension in the Santa Ynez Valley Terri- 
tory. 

Edna Tudor, stenographer in the super- 
intendent’s office, is back again after 
spending a most delightful vacation. 

C. M. McCardle, right of way agent, 
visited our office this month. He also spent 
one day in Santa Barbara on business. 

L. E. Smart, construction foreman, spent 
a few days with his family in Merced 
during the early part of the month. 

Paul Thomas of the Coast Superin- 
tendent’s office spent an enjoyable Thanks- 
giving vacation with relatives in Santa 
Monica. 

The Midland Power Club held its first 
Christmas party at the Masonic Hall on 
the evening of December 17, 1923. About 
70 district employees and members of their 
families were present. 

The program opened with the arrival 
of Santa Claus at 8:00 o'clock. Twenty- 
five excited and happy children were there 
to greet him. After shaking hands with 
each kiddie, Santa distributed the toys and 
candy on the tree. The grownups were 
not forgotten either. Each lady received a 
dainty handkerchief, and each gentleman a 
cigar. A. D. Church, district manager, 
then presented service pins to those em- 
ployees who had been with the company 
five years or longer. A ticket with a num- 
ber was given to each grownup, for draw- 
ing and the holder of the lucky number, 
Mrs. W. H. Lambert, received an order 
for an electric toaster. Another drawing 
took place and A. D. Church received an 
order for a 12-pound turkey. Several 
boxes of candy and cigarettes were also 
drawn. About 9:00 o'clock supper was 
served, after which the grownups enjoyed 
dancing until 12:00 o'clock. 

Altogether the affair was very successful, 
and the Club hopes to make the Christmas 
party an annual event. 

F. E. Howell, Paul Thomas and C. H. 
Fessler and family spent the holidays with 
their respective relatives in various parts 
of the State. 

Paul Sword, storekeeper, has resigned 
his position with the company and will 
return to school. 
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H. F. Evans is again working for the 
company for a few weeks, while on vaca- 
tion. “Hap” is attending the University 
of California. 

M. Shrake, meter department, and fam- 
ily spent two weeks visiting relatives in 
Atascadero and Paso Robles. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 

D. C. MILLER, Reporter. 

Babies there have been, and there will ° 
be some more,—but—there never will be 
another half so wonderful as the one 
which arrived at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. J. Kelly, San Luis Obispo, Novem- 
ber 23. If you don’t think this is the most 
wonderful child in the world you should 
just see Charles J. Kelly’s face. And 
buttons, on his vest! They won't stay on. 
And his head! There isnt a hat big 
enough to fit it. IT’S A BOY. We all 


extend our congratulations to Mr. and 


Mrs. Kelly, and our best wishes to the 
success of Alfred Orr Kelly. 


Storm Platt, San Luis Obispo District 
Foreman, attempted a long put off vacation. 
during November, but it seems he is 
doomed not to have one, as he spent it 
having the “flu.” 

On Tuesday, November 13, the San 
Luis Obispo and Paso Robles Power Club 
entertained the Santa Maria Power Club 
with a dance and tamale supper at the 
Winter Garden Dance Hall, San Luis 
Obispo. The Winter Garden Orchestra 
furnished the music. About seventy mem- 
bers were present, and everyone had a 
wonderful time. There was quite an 
argument at supper, as to the oldest em- 
ployee present, and I think Leo Smart car- 
ried off the honor, although he doesn't look 
so old. 
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Tue REMEDY. 
He—“This cold weather chills me to 
the bone.” 


She—“You should get a heavier hat.” — 
The Lyre. 


ONE-SIDED Town. 
“What town is this?” 
“I don’t see no town.” 
“You're looking out the wrong side of 
the car.” —Stanford Chaparral. 


SERVES THEM RIGHT. 
Ministers Wife—‘Wake up! 
are burglars in the house.” 
Minister—‘‘Well, what of it? Let them 
find out their mistake themselves ?”—Col- 
lege of the Pacific Weekly. 


There 


THE Way HE Lookep. 
“There’s a man outside, sir, that wants 
to see you about a bill you owe him. He 
wouldn’t give his name.” 
“What does he look like?” 
“Well, he looks like you'd better pay 
it. —Life (New York). 


ALL ARRANGED. 
She—“Oh, I wish the Lord had made 
me a man!” 
He (bashfully)—‘‘He 


man.” —Punch Bow. 
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Goinc Down! 
A magazine writer tells us that a dog 
fills an empty space in a man’s life. 
This is especially true of the hot dog.— 
The Lyre. 


ALL JoNEs’s FAULT. 
Prof.—‘‘This is the third time you've 
looked on Jones’s paper.” 
Stude—"Yes, sir, he. doesn’t write very 
plainly.” —Boston Beanpot. 
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A Case In THE SHorT Circuir Court. 

A chap was arrested for assault and bat- 
tery and brought before the judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—“What is your 
name, your occupation and what are you 
charged with?” 

Prisoner—‘‘My name is Sparks, I am 
an electrician, and I am charged with bat- 
tery.” 

Judge—“Officer, put this guy in a dry 
cell.’"—The Inland Merchant. 


How Is Your SPIRITUAL CARBON? 

Knocking, in an individual, is just as 
much evidence of lack of power as it is in 
an automobile.—The Lyre. 


SERIOUS. 

“Your wife is looking well!” 

“Yes. Just fancy. When I took her to 
the sanatorium she was so bad that I 
wouldn’t risk buying a return ticket !”— 
Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 


REASON ENOUGH. 
“Why do people cry at weddings?” 
“Well, I imagine those who have been 
married themselves start it, and the others 
join in.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


A CLEAR CASE. 

Stage Hand—‘“Did you say you wanted 
a window or a widow ?” 

Show Manager—‘“I said window, but 
they’re both much alike. When I get near 
either of them I always look out.”—Japan 
Advertiser. 


More AnD More Anp More. 
“When Jack and I are married, I’m 
going to have three servants.” 
“You will probably have twenty-three, 
my dear—but not all at once.” —The 
Sydney Bulletin. 
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San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation 


A Few Statistics as of June 30, 1923 


2,149 employees in all departments—operating and con- 
struction. 

15,217 bondholders and stockholders. f 

34,945 square miles in which company operates. 

10 counties in Central California served—Mariposa, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, Kern, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara—with 
a population of 350,000. . 

63,283 gas, water and electric consumers. 

110,467 horsepower developed in 11 hydro-electric plants. 

72,066 horsepower developed in 3 steam plants. 

182,533 horsepower developed in 14 plants. 

497,831,276 kilowatt hours total output of system in 12 months 
ending June 30, 1923. 

632,965,700 cubic feet of natural and manufactured gas sold in 
12 months ending June 30, 1923, in 3 cities. 

5,500 miles of electric transmission and distribution lines. 

165 miles of main used in distribution of gas. 

27 miles of main used in distribution of water in two 
cities. 

2 cities supplied with power for electric railways. 

16,315,100,000 gallons storage capacity for water used in generating 
electricity. 

2,477,556,400 cubic feet of natural gas and 582 barrels of oil 
used in generating electricity during 12 months 
ending June 30, 1923. 

62,115 horsepower of agricultural motors depending on 
aa Joaquin Power, irrigating 372,690 acres of 
and. 

46,452 horsepower of industrial motors supplied by San 
Joaquin Power. 

19,031 horsepower of oil well motors operated by San 
Joaquin Power. 

2,397 horsepower of municipal power served by San 
Joaquin Power. 

225,971 horsepower total connected load. 

$2,157,880.82 wages paid employees in 1922. 
$513,731.89 taxes paid in 1922. 
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